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Seventy - Second 


Congress Opens 


with Numerous Issues on Program 





Because of Large Deficit New Sources of Income Must Be 
Found to Finance Government. Many Other Foreign 
and Domestic Problems Will Come up 





For months, a controversy has been car- 
ried on relative to the part our national 
legislature might play in restoring prosper- 
ity, or at least in caring for those who suf- 
fer because of the depression. There has 
been a clamor for a special session of Con- 
gress. It began with the closing of the last 
session in March and has continued since. 
The Progressives, in particular, and many 
of the Democrats, have declared that 
President Hoover should call Congress to- 
gether. The president stood firmly against 
that measure and refused to issue the call. 
Many people, supporting his position, de- 
clared that Congress, if in session, would 
disturb business, shake public confidence, 
and do more harm than good. Those who 
believe that business should be directed 
largely by governmental action have looked 
to Congress for relief, while those who 
look upon governmental regulation as 
“meddling” have regarded that body with 
distrust. 

MANY ISSUES 

But at last Congress is in session again. 
Now we will have the opportunity of see- 
ing what it can do and will do to help con- 
ditions or to relieve suffering. The Seventy- 
second Congress has assembled with in- 
numerable issues on docket. Conditions 
in this country and abroad have not mate- 
rially improved since the last session. The 
two-year depression has brought to the 
fore many acute problems which our leg- 
islative bodies would not have to meet 
under normal circumstances. The situation 
in Europe has broadened the scope of sub- 


jects to be considered. This week, we can 
do little more than outline some of the out- 
standing issues which will come before 
Congress. As the debates center on indi- 
vidual issues, we shall, naturally, consider 
them more in detail. The thorny problems 
with which senators and representatives 
will be wrestling during coming weeks are 
both foreign and domestic in nature. 

One of the first measures which Congress 
will have to consider will be the ratification 
of the debt moratorium which is already 
in effect. Last July, President Hoover post- 
poned payment of these debts for the pe- 
riod of one year. Of course, the power to 
change the arrangement upon which debt 
payments are to be made to this country 
lies with Congress and not with the presi- 
dent. But President Hoover assumed the 
responsibility of promising to postpone 
payments after consulting with congres- 
sional leaders. It is therefore expected 
that the moratorium will receive the official 
sanction of Congress before December 15 
when the next installment of debt pay- 
ments is due. 

While the moratorium is expected to 
receive little opposition in Congress, there 
is the possibility of its leading to other 
discussions. Many senators and represent- 
atives believe that the whole question of 
debt payments should be reopened, reéx- 
amined, and that revision should be made 
if necessary. Some of them would like to 
see all war debts and reparations payments 
wiped out and the troublesome financial 
aftermath of the World War liquidated 
once and for all. But there is strong op- 

position to this 
attitude and any 











“NOT A SOFT SPOT IN SIGHT” 
—Talburt in the Washington News 


suggestion of such 
a nature is bound 
to provoke heated 
arguments. Con- 
gress will never- 
theless have to 
consider in ad- 
vance the position 
the government is 
to take on the 
debt question 
when the mora- 
torlum expires 
next July. 
WORLD COURT 


In the field of 
foreign affairs, 
there is also the 
question of the 
World Court. 
Shall the United 
States follow the 
example of other 
nations and_ be- 
come a member of 
the Court of 
International Jus- 
tice at The 
Hague? Last year, 
President Hoover 
requested the Sen- 
ate to ratify a 
proposal which 
would make Am- 
erica a member of 

(Concl. on p. 7) 
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Problems of Organization Which Will Occupy 


Congress in Early Days of Session 





A new Congress is meeting this week in 
Washington—the seventy-second in the 
history of the nation. The life of a Con- 
gress is two years, because such is the 
term of a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Senate is not completely 
changed every two years, only a third of 
the senators retiring after each two-year 
period. But since, after a service of two 
years, one of the houses of Congress 
changes, the work of that Congress is 
called at an end. When the Congress next 
assembles it comes with a new number. 
Thus we say that the senators and repre- 
sentatives are now assembling for the 
first session of the Seventy-second Con- 
gress. 

The first several days of the session 
will be taken up with the work of organi- 
zation. A speaker must be elected in the 
House of Representatives. The Senate 
does not elect its presiding officer, for that 
office is filled by the vice-president, but it 
does elect a president pro tempore, who 
presides in the absence of the vice-presi- 
dent. The fight for both offices will be 
close this year. As Congress assembles it 
is assumed that the Democratic candidate 
for the speakership, John N. Garner of 
Texas, will be elected. In the Senate the 
office of president pro tempore is in some 
doubt. It has been held by Senator Moses 
of New Hampshire, but a number of pro- 
gressive, or “insurgent,” senators, though 
they belong to the Republican Party, have 
announced their refusal to support Moses. 
Since the Republicans have a majority of 
but one, this throws the result in doubt. 

Not only must the speaker be elected in 
the House and the president pro tempore 
in the Senate, but other organizing activi- 
ties must be carried on. Committees must 
be chosen. In the last Congress there were 
forty-seven standing committees in the 
House of Representatives and thirty-three 
in the Senate. The committees in both 
houses are elected, not appointed. The 
party which is in a majority has a major- 
ity in all the committees. Each party is 
assigned a certain number of members on 
each committee. The party determines 
who its representatives on each of the 


committees shall be, and then the final 
election is by the whole membership of the 
House and the Senate. 

It would be impossible for either house 
to legislate without the committees. It is 
likely that 20,000 to 30,000 bills and reso- 
lutions will be introduced during the pres- 
ent session in the House of Representa- 
tives. These could not possibly have con- 
sideration by the whole membership, but 
each one is referred to one of the forty- 
seven committees. The committees con- 
sider the measures, recommending the pas- 
sage of a few and allowing most of them 
to die without ever having reached the 
floor. Those which are reported favorably 
are put on the calendar. But only a few 
of the hundreds of measures on the calen- 
dar ever come to a vote. A decision is 
reached by the party leaders as to dates 
when a few of the more important bills 
are to be considered. In the House of 
Representatives one of the committees, the 
Committee on Rules, may at any time 
bring in a rule authorizing the considera- 
tion of a bill out of its turn. If this rule 
is adopted by a majority vote the bill is 
thus taken up. It may be seen, therefore, 
that the Committee on Rules exerts a very 
great power in deciding what measures 
shall have consideration. 

If it turns out that the Democrats have 
a slender majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives they will not only elect Mr. 
Garner to the speakership but each com- 
mittee, including the Committee on Rules, 
will have a Democratic majority and a 
Democratic chairman. The Democrats 
will thus have the power to determine what 
measures will have consideration by the 
House. This will place upon them the re- 
sponsibility of leadership in that body. 

About two days are usually taken up 
with organization. Then a joint committee 
notifies the president that Congress is 
ready to receive any communication he 
may wish to make. The next day, Senate 
and House meet in joint session and the 
president sends his address, in which he 
outlines a program of legislation and rec- 
ommends its adoption. Congress is then 
ready for work. 
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International Bodies to Inquire Into 


Germany’s Capacity to Pay Debts 





World Bank Commission and Foreign Bankers Committee 
to Meet this Month. Conditions in Germany not 


Improved Since 


the Moratorium 





Of the series of financial crises which 
descended heavily on one European coun- 
try after another during the summer 
months, none was more serious and none 
has been more far reaching in its effects 
than that which rocked the very founda- 
tions of Germany. For a time it looked as 
though the nation were about to collapse. 
Swiftly moving events, dramatic in their 
suddenness, brought on a state of near 
panic. The Germans feared that their fa- 
therland would be plunged into a state of 
bankruptcy and chaos because of the heavy 
financial burdens which it could no longer 
bear. Germany’s foreign creditors were 
equally fearful. They began to withdraw 
the money they had invested in the coun- 
try. The whole structure of Germany 
trembled. It was dangerously near to the 
breaking point. 


THE MORATORIUM 


Temporary relief came from two direc- 
tions. On June 20 President Hoover 
made his famous moratorium proposal, 
and it resulted in an agreement between 
nations to postpone intergovernmental 
debts for the period of a year. Conse- 
quently Germany was relieved of the obli- 
gation of paying some four hundreds of 
millions of dollars in reparations or war 
damages. Later, in the month of August, 
by an international agreement between 
foreign bankers, Germany’s short term 
credits, obligations which usually mature 
in thirty, sixty or ninety days, were ex- 
tended for a period of six months. This 
accord is known as the “standstill agree- 
ment,” and like the moratorium, it per- 
mits Germany to defer payment on private 
debts, owed for the most part by banking 
and commercial houses, which are esti- 
mated to total $1,200,000,000. 

But the moratorium expires next July 
and the “standstill agreement” comes to an 
end February 29. Unless further steps 
are taken Germany must once more begin 
to make payments. However, it is gener- 
ally accepted as a fact that the Germans 
will not be in a position to take on those 
burdens at the appointed time. Condi- 
tions in the country do not show any signs 
of becoming better, and it is becoming ap- 
parent that further help must be given 
it if the collapse which so_ recently 
threatened is finally and fully to be 
averted. 

Two definite steps have therefore been 
taken by which it is hoped that Germany 
will be accorded the necessary assistance. 
At the request of Germany, the Bank for 
International Settlements, an organization 
located at Basle, Switzerland, which super- 
vises and carries out the details of repara- 
tions payments, has appointed a commit- 
tee which will inquire into the situation in 
Germany. The function of this commis- 
sion will be to investigate Germany’s ca- 
pacity to pay reparations. Its findings 
will, in all probability, be submitted to an 
international conference to be held, it is 
expected, sometime in February. The con- 
ference may do either of two things. It 
may scale down, or lower the amount of 
reparations Germany must pay, or it may 
prolong the moratorium in order to give 
that country more time in which to reha- 
bilitate itself. 


PROCEDURE 


The procedure in this instance differs 
from that which was taken when the orig- 
inal moratorium was proposed. When M. 
Laval, the French prime minister, was in 
this country, he and Mr. Hoover agreed 
that any further action affecting German 
reparations was to be taken according to 
the Young Plan, the program of payments 
established in 1929. The principle was ac- 


cepted that further initiative was to come 
from the European governments directly 
concerned. This meant that the United 
States would make no proposals. France 
had previously felt embarrassed because 
President Hoover proposed the debt post- 
ponement plan last summer without con- 
sulting her. Moreover, the project sought 
to set aside the entire Young Plan for a 
year. The French held that this was ille- 
gal as the plan was an international agree- 
ment. It contains provisions which per- 
mit Germany to request postponement of 
part of her payments for a limited period 
of time. The part subject to postpone- 
ment at Germany’s request is called the 
conditional part. The remainder consists 
of unconditional reparations which cannot 
be postponed. Therefore, if the procedure 
outlined in the Young Plan is adhered to, 
Germany must begin in July to pay her 
unconditional reparations, amounting to 
about $130,000,000 annually. The rest 
may be set aside if the nations agree. They 
may even be reduced if consent can be ob- 
tained. But the French contention is 
that unconditional reparations cannot be 
touched. 


BANKERS’ MEETING 


The second step which is to be taken is 
the holding of a conference, probably on 
December 10, in Berlin, between foreign 
bankers. This meeting will concern itself 
with the problem of short term credits 
which are due February 29. The Germans 
hope that some of these debts can be ex- 
tended or converted into longer term obli- 
gations which will mature at a much later 
date, in order that their breathing spell 
may be prolonged. 

Since it is expected that action will be 


taken to grant Germany further relief, 
it is pertinent to inquire into the situation 
in that country today. How has Germany 
fared since the moratorium proposal of 
June 20? What is the nature of these pri- 
vate obligations, which, besides repara- 
tions, constitute such a heavy burden? Of 
what interest is the entire matter to the 
United States? 


GERMANY TODAY 


Perhaps the most significant fact brought 
to light since June is that Germany has 
been living on borrowed money. In order 
to obtain the funds necessary to pay rep- 
arations and to take care of other ex- 
penses Germany borrowed heavily abroad. 
It is estimated that between 1924 and 
1930 those borrowings totalled $3,643,- 
000,000, and that now Germans owe to 
foreigners in the nature of private obliga- 
tions a little over $4,000,000,000. Of this, 
$2,142,000,000 is in the form of long term 
notes, loans which extend over a long 
period of time. The rest, $1,904,000,000 
are short term notes which are due not 
long after they have been contracted. Of 
these, $1,200,000,000 will be due February 
29, when the “standstill agreement” ex- 
pires. 


OUR INTEREST 


What is the meaning of these figures? 
They show that Germany is very heavily 
in debt and can do nothing without the 
support, advice and assistance of her cred- 
itors. It is because of these debts that the 
United States has such a real interest in 
the financial soundness of Germany. Of 
the long term notes, the United States 
owns 55 per cent, and of the short term 
37 per cent. Over one and a half billion 
dollars of American capital is invested in 
that country. This is far more than the 
amount invested by any other country. 

The fact that Germany’s debt to for- 
eigners is so high has further significance. 
The country may be reduced to bank- 
ruptcy if foreign countries lose confidence 
in its ability to pay. This nearly hap- 
pened last spring. It was feared that con- 
ditions would go from bad to worse in 
Germany and that the country would be- 
come insolvent. ‘Those who had money 








© Ewing Galloway 


IN THE HEART OF THE BUSINESS DISTRICT—BERLIN 


—e 


investegl fhere began to call it home. Dur- 
ing the first six months of this year about 
$700,000,000 was withdrawn. The result 
would have been disastrous had not the 
moratorium and the “standstill” agree- 
ments been put into effect. 

So many nations have an interest in 
Germany that the situation in that coun- 
try is held to be most vital in its effects 
on world conditions. It is freely main- 
tained that unless the state of affairs in 
that nation is improved, the world cannot 
hope to recover from the depression in 
the near future. The conferences which 
are to be held to decide on further assist- 
ance to the Germans, are therefore ac- 
cepted as being of utmost importance. 


OTHER TROUBLES 


But Germany’s difficulties are not con- 
fined to her financial indebtedness to other 
countries. This is but one phase, the most 
important, it is true, of her trouble. In- 
dustrial activity continues to drop off. 
There is not enough business to keep Ger- 
man factories and other industries in op- 
eration on a paying basis. Unemployment 
is a heavy burden. There are almost five 
million people out of work in the country. 
They are supported or sustained by unem- 
ployment benefits given them by the gov- 
ernment. Taxation is a drain on the al- 
ready reduced income of the people. The 
government has imposed innumerable 
taxes, but in spite of them, the budget def- 
icit is expected to total over $200,000,000, 

The people themselves are passing 
through a very trying period. The cost 
of living is very high. Many families 
finding it difficult to pay the mounting 
rents have been forced to move to more 
modest quarters. It is reported that in 
Berlin numerous shops are vacant because 
of the many bankruptcies which have be- 
fallen their proprietors. The average Ger- 
man is pessimistic. He does not see much 
hope for his country, so heavy are its bur- 
dens. But with it all, gaiety and cheer- 
fulness have not entirely left the country. 
Theatres, cafes, and other places of amuse- 
ment are crowded. In explanation of this, 
Mr. Bruce Bliven, writing in the New Re- 
public says: 

Despite the dark future in Germany, there is 
very little change in at least the surface con- 
ditions of life. Germans have gone through 
so much in the past seventeen years that they 
have learned to enjoy themselves while they 
may; if your money is in danger of becoming 
worthless tomorrow, why not spend it to- 
night? The cost of living in Berlin is almost 
as high as in America, with the exception of a 
few items, yet cafes, theatres and other places 
of public assemblage find an astonishing num- 
ber of patrons, not merely among foreigners 
or profiteers but among the solid bourgeoisie. 
In a huge popular cafe on a Sunday night, 
the crowd was so great that it was almost im- 
possible to get in or out. The streets are filled 
with privately owned automobiles; the pedes- 
trians look no more shabby or depressed than 
an equal number of persons in New York. 


What of the political situation? It is 
unstable and serves to complicate the al- 
ready difficult conditions. | Chancellor 
Briining manages to retain his power and 
directs the policies of the country almost 
as a dictator. But the Reichstag, the 
German Parliament, meets again in Feb- 
ruary, and the Briining policies will be put 


to a test. At the same time the Hitler 
movement appears to be growing. The 
Hitlerites, or National-Socialists, have 


gained power in recent elections in parts 
of the German republic. This party, if it 
could gain power, would set aside all Ger- 
many’s governmental obligations. They 
would refuse to pay reparations. This 
would create a delicate and possibly a dan- 
gerous situation, for France is insistent that 
Germany must keep to her reparations 
payments. Their success would probably 
cause a very serious crisis between France 
and Germany. There is also a strong senti- 
ment among some Germans to turn Ger- 
many into a Communistic state like Soviet 
Russia. There are reports coming from 
Germany of frequent disturbances and of 
bloody battles with the authorities as 4 
result of Communistic agitation. These 
two movements, the Hitler and the Com- 
munist, are strong evidences of dissatisfac- 
(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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Courtesy Canadian National Railways 


A COUNTRY OF CONTRASTS 


The hardy life led by a great number of Canadian woodsmen and farmers differs widely 
from that which is found in Montreal and Quebec where the old world influence prevails. 








Canadian Press-Shows Extent of Peoples’ Interest 
in American Affairs 


Although the Dominion of Canada, with 
the exception of Mexico, is our only 
neighbor, it is a fact that in general the 
people of this country are better ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants of Europe 
than they are with those living across our 
northem border. Yet, this same Domin- 
ion of Canada is our best customer. More 
of our goods are shipped and sold there 
than in any other country. The condi- 
tions in Canada are important to us. The 
progress of the people is necessary to our 
progress. Our interests and their inter- 
ests are so bound up together that we are 
concerned with everything they do. 

It is interesting then to be in touch 
with Canadian public opinion. What are 
some of the things the people are thinking 
about? How do they look at some of 
the problems which affect us and which 
likewise affect them? 

Perhaps the most outstanding problem 
in which Canadian and American relations 
are concerned is that of the tariff. When 
we raised our duties on imported goods 
in 1930 feeling ran rather high in Can- 
ada because of the importance of Ameri- 
can markets to Canadian products. Later 
the Canadian tariff on American goods 
was raised as a measure of retaliation. 

But this is not the only topic discussed 
in Canada when the subject of the United 
States is brought forward. Because of 
the predominating position of this coun- 
try in the world, Canada watches our 
movements closely and the press often 
comments freely on what the United 
States is doing. For instance, the present 
crisis in Manchuria and the position the 
United States has taken is highly interest- 
ing to Canada. Commenting on our pol- 
icy of moving slowly and acting cautiously 
in this delicate situation, the Montreal 


Undoubtedly it will fight for this room rather 
than die from suffocation. Twenty years ago 
no one would have been very much aston- 
ished at this effort to break a window toward 
the rich province of Manchuria. Italy was 
doing the same thing in Tripoli—France in 
Morocco—Germany wherever she could hope 
for a place in the sun—to say nothing of 
Austria in Bosnia. 

But we all seem to have gone in for ideal- 
ism since the war. We have tried to live up 
to President Wilson’s fine rhetoric. The rattle 
of American machine guns in Nicaragua may 
have occasionally broken the spell, but, on 
the whole, we have come to look down .on 
war. War has been tabued as an instrument 
of policy. So it is a little shocking to us in 
our rose garden to find Japan taking what it 
wants at the point of a bayonet. All the 


rest of us have forgotten that we ever did 
it—it was so long, long ago. 

But when the Americans found that they 
were expected to do the dirty work in impos- 
ing this high moral standard on Asia, they 
They wiil not 


very naturally hung back. 
fight unless pushed to it. 
No one can blame them 


from the Great Lakes to the eastern sea- 
board. As a venture it would be a joint one 
between the United States and Canada and 
international conferences have been ar- 
ranged looking to a possible agreement. We 
find, in Canada, a very strong sentiment 
against the plan for a St. Lawrence Water- 
way. La Presse de Montreal, a newspaper 
read by a large number of French Cana- 
dians, is of the following opinion: 


It would, in truth, be an ill-chosen moment 
for Canada, to embark on a project which, 
according to the most recent estimates, would 
involve an expenditure of over a_ billion 
(Canadian) dollars. Our country has need 
of all its resources to combat unemployment 
and to hasten the end of the present economic 
crisis. Business is picking up, it is true, but 
several months will expire before our agri- 
culture, our industry, and our commerce are 
definitively reéstablished. In the meantime, 
our federal authorities should act with the 
utmost prudence in making use of public 
funds. 


There are other objections on more 
technical grounds as to whether or not the 
waterway is a practical idea coming from 
both Canadian and American sources, and 
that project does not appear to be ready 
for adoption as yet. 

These are two of the subjects about 
which the Canadians are talking at the 
present moment. There are of course 
many others. Canada is interested in our 
prohibition experiment. Our national 
elections and other political developments 
are widely heralded in the Canadian press. 
They keep in close touch with us, through 
our numerous periodicals which find read- 
ers there. And, finally, the influence of 
the radio on Canada is very pronounced. 
Many American broadcasting stations are 
heard with ease in Canada, and our radio 
entertainment has become part of the daily 
life of numerous Canadians. 





The largest American-built liner was 
launched December 5, at Camden, New 
Jersey. The new ship, constructed for the 
United States Lines, was named Manhattan, 
and was the first of two 30,000 gross ton 
ships built for the New York-Southampton 
service, each representing an investment of 
approximately $10,000,000. The vessel 
measures 705 feet in length, 86 feet in 
beam, and will accommodate about 1,300 
passengers. 





One of Japan’s most serious problems is 
that of a large population. Year after 
year, births in that country have exceeded 
deaths. Last year the difference reached 
nearly one million. Only British India has 
so high a birth rate. This problem is ren- 
dered doubly serious because of Japan’s 
small area. Japan proper is not as large as 
California, whereas her population is 64,- 
447,000, more than one-half that of the 
entire United States. 





for that. War is a costly, 
murderous and _ unsatis- 
factory business. Usually, 
everybody loses. It is, in- 
deed, the poorest business 
policy in the world. The 
late unpleasantness at 
least taught humanity 
that one great truth. 
This is probably why our 
neighbors—who were 
very anti-Japanese a lit- 
tle while ago—have been 
thinking twice and thrice 
before they put themselves 
in a position where they 
might have to choose be- 
tween backing down (as 
the League does every 
day or two) or plunging 
into the reckless, ruinous, 
ghastly gamble of war. 
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There is one problem 
directly affecting the 
interests of Canada and 
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Probably there would be fewer of those 
gigantic war bills if folks had to do the foot- 
ing before the arming. —Boston HeEratp. 

Disarmament is like a social function. 
Everybody wants to be the last to arrive. 

—Rutland Datry HeEratp. 





I should not talk so much about myself if 
there were anybody else whom I knew so 
well, —RHenry David Thoreau. 





“We have no masters of fiction in Britain 
today,” declares a literary critic. Doesn’t he 
ever read the weather forecasts in our daily 


papers ? —London Humonrist. 
The National Safety Congress held its an- 

nual meeting recently in Chicago, of all 

places. —LIrE. 





“Animals,” says a naturalist, “don’t know 
how lucky they are.” Does a family of rab- 
bits, for instance, realize that they are running 
about in a beautiful sealskin coat? 

—London Puncu. 

There’s one good thing about having the 
Star-Spangled Banner as our national anthem: 
It’s so difficult that crooners don’t try to sing 
it. —Saturpay Eveninc Post. 


—_——- 


The less a man knows about a theory, the 
more fervently he supports it. 
—Suddeutsche MONATSCHEFTE. 


One trouble with the rising generation is 
that it doesn’t rise early enough. 
—Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 





Speaking of diplomatic pilgrimages to 
Washington, some members of the Senate 
will never be satisfied until Germany comes 
across. —Washington Post. 


I usually eat a baked potato when I sit 
down to write. Some of my finest ideas 
come while putting in the butter. 

—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


Canned biscuits ready to place in the oven 
are said to solve one problem for brides. Now 
if the bridegroom could only get some dough 
like father used to get. —LIrE. 


It is estimated that men on this continent 
annually pay $750,000,000 to barbers. And 
if you don’t believe the result is worth every 
penny of it, just riffle through the pages of 
the old family album. 

—Hamilton (Ont.) SPECTATOR. 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Basle (bahl), Pin- 
chot (pin’cho—o as in go), Carnegie (kahr- 
neg’y—e as in met), Romanov (roh-mah’noff), 
Czarskoe-Selo (tsahr’sko-ay say-lo’—o as in 
go), Tobolsk (to-bolsk’—first o as in police, 
second as in not), Vladivostok (vlah-dee-vos- 
tok’—o as in not), ’Humanité (loo-mah-nee- 
tay’), Vaillant-Couturier (vi-yahn koo-too- 
ree-ay—i as in time), La Presse de Montreal 
(la press da mohn-ray-ahl—the a in la as in 
sat, the a in da as in final). 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


HE first days of December brought a 

renewal of hope for a peaceful set- 
tlement in Manchuria. The League of Na- 
tions had drawn up a plan of action for 
the two contestants, Japan and China, and 
there were indications that the League’s 
suggestions would be followed by these na- 
tions. The plan called for the appointment 
of a commission of inquiry by the League 
of Nations Council. The members of this 
commission, representing neutral nations, 
were to proceed at once to Manchuria. It 
was expected that they could reach this 
zone of trouble in six or eight weeks. 
Meanwhile fighting was to cease. The 
Japanese troops were to withdraw from the 
neighborhood of Chinchow, and so were the 
Chinese. A neutral zone was thus to be 
created. As soon as the commission ar- 
rived it was to report as to, whether the 
Japanese had .retired to the railway zone 
which they have a legal right to occupy. 
The commissioners were also to report as 
to whether Chinese attacks upon the Japa- 
nese had ceased. 

In order to understand just what is hap- 
pening in Manchuria and what difficulties 
must still be encountered, a picture of the 
arena of conflict must be kept in mind. The 
Japanese, it will be remembered, advanced 
northward along the South Manchurian 
Railway and seized Mukden, capital of 
Manchuria. That was their first offensive 
action. Later they proceeded about 300 
miles north of Mukden to Tsitsihar. Still 
later they have advanced toward Chinchow 
which is about 150 miles southeast of Muk- 
den, 

The latest reports show that Chinese 
forces are advancing from the northward 
toward Tsitsihar and that they are coming 
from the south and west toward Chinchow. 
If these attacking forces of the Chinese 
continue their advances, or if the Japanese 
push forward to meet them, fighting may 


be renewed and the peace plan may fail. 


The hope of a settlement depends upon the 
willingness of the Chinese and the Japanese 
to suspend military operations. Promises 
have apparently been made that this will 
be done, but it is not certain that the prom- 
ises will be kept. 


MISUNDERSTANDING which for 

a day or so threatened to strain 
friendly relations between the United 
States and Japan developed in the course 
of the discussion of the Manchurian affair, 
and then quickly disappeared. Secretary of 
State Stimson had received assurances 
from the Japanese foreign office that the 
Japanese troops would not advance further 
toward Chinchow. Then came reports that 
they were in fact advancing. These re- 
ports were taken to Secretary Stimson by 
newspaper men, and he was asked to com- 
ment upon them. He said that, in view of 
the assurances he had had from the Japa- 
nese government, “it is difficult for me to 
understand the press reports about the ad- 
vance of General Honjo’s army.” 

These words of Secretary Stimson were 
cabled to Japan. Along with them went 
other remarks made, not by him, but by 
the newspaper reporters themselves, saying 
that the United States government had 
been disappointed in the actions of Japan, 
and that apparently the Japanese army had 
“run amuck.” The Japanese newspapers 
published all these comments as coming 
from Secretary Stimson. This stirred the 
anger of the Japanese foreign office, and 
it made a hot reply suggesting that Secre- 
tary Stimson had “lost his head at a criti- 
cal moment.” These were words such as 
seldom pass in the ordinarily courteous 
language of diplomacy, and it bade fair to 
stir up a great deal of bad feeling. 

The matter was quickly explained, how- 
ever. Secretary Stimson said he had not 
meant to imply that the Japanese had in- 
deed violated their pledge when he said he 
could not “understand” the report of their 
troop movements. He meant he could not 
“credit” the report. In other words, he 
did not believe it. 

As it turned out, the Japanese had really 
not been advancing at that time. The re- 
ports were incorrect. Our government, 
therefore, had nothing to complain about, 
and as soon as the Japanese government 
saw that it had acted upon false reports, 
and that it had misunderstood Secretary 
Stimson’s meaning, the foreign office of 
that nation withdrew its remarks of the 
day before and declared the incident closed. 

We give this much space to a closed 
incident because it illustrates the way mis- 
understandings may sometimes arise among 
nations because of false reports that get 
out and because of false interpretations 
upon words or phrases. The misunder- 
standings may lead to heated interchanges 
of comment between the governments, and 
sometimes the citizens of the nations which 
are parties to the dispute become so ex- 
cited and so angry that permanent damage 
is done. Fortunately such was not the 
case on this occasion. 


a) 


ECENTLY an important meeting was 
held in Paris in the interest of peace 

and disarmament. One thousand dele- 
gates from peace societies all over the 
world assembled in the French capital to 
stir world opinion to the cause of arms 
reductions and limitations in preparation 
for the world disarmament confer- 
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ence of next February. At the 
opening of the session, Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood, renowned 
British leader and a delegate to 
the League of Nations, made a 
strong plea for reduction of arma- 
ments as a necessary step for 
world peace. He stated to the 
other delegates: 





Unless the world disarms, it will 
perish. We believe in international 
disarmament and are anxious to 
have a demonstration showing the 
will of the people of the world and 
expressing their desire for it. 


Of interest to this conference 
was a radio address delivered by 
Senator William E. Borah, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States 
and broadcast from Washington 
to the conference hall in Paris. 





THE “CIVILIZED” WORLD 


—Kirby in New York WorLD TELEGRAM 


In no uncertain terms, Mr. Borah 
called attention to the conditions 
of the world in respect to arma- 





ments, pointing out that govern- 
ments were spending more today 
on armies and navies than ever 
before, in spite of the efforts to 
reduce armaments. The senator 
from Idaho made the following 
statement to the peace confer- 
ence: 


While millions are on the verge of 
starvation, growing restless and ugly, 
nearly five billion is being annually 
expended for armaments and from 
80 to 85 per cent of all taxes exacted 
from the people go for war purposes. 
All this is another name for slow 
but inevitable national suicide. 


This conference, which was at- 
tended by some of the world’s 
leading statesmen, was brought to 
a close by Paris rioters who 
rudely interrupted the final ses- 
sion. They entered the hall in 
which the meeting was being held 
and caused scenes of turmoil and 
disorder, It was a group of French 
citizens, opposed to the activities 
of the conference, which staged 
this demonstration. Shouts of 
“Down with Disarmament” made 











TIMES HAVE CHANGED 
—Hanny in Philadelphia INQUIRER 








it impossible for the delegates to 
hear and understand many of the speeches 
which were being given. 


a) 


HERE have been a few interesting po- 

litical developments during the week. 
An election was held in a New Jersey 
district to fill a vacancy in that state’s dele- 
gation in the House of Representatives. 
The district is normally Republican. A 
year ago last fall the Republican candidate 
was elected by a majority of over 30,000. 
This time the Democratic candidate, Percy 
H. Stewart, was elected by a majority of 
3,000. When this result is taken in con- 
nection with the overwhelming election of 
A. Harry Moore, Democrat, to the gov- 
ernorship last 
month, it indicates 
a decided swing of 
sentiment toward 
the Democratic 
party in New Jer- 
sey. 

Another devel- 
opment in the field 
of national poli- 
tics was the de- 
cision of Vice- 
President Charles 
Curtis to seek an- 
other term. Fora 
long time he was 
undecided whether to run again for the 
vice-presidency or to return to Kansas and 
try to recapture the seat in the United 
States Senate which he gave up when he 
assumed the vice-presidency. His final 
decision is to go on the national ticket 
again with President Hoover, if the nomi- 
nation is given to him; and there seems lit- 
tle doubt that it will be. 

Friends of the Hoover administration in- 
terpret the action of Mr. Curtis as an in- 
dication that he believes the national ticket 
will be successful next year. If he had 
thought the president would be defeated, 
so they argue, he would have given up his 
place on the ticket and would have sought 
to return to the Senate. The Democrats 
have a different interpretation. They point 
to the fact that a Democrat was elected 
a year ago to the seat formerly held by 
Vice-President Curtis as senator of Kan- 
sas. They say there was little hope that 
Curtis could be elected to the Senate from 
his home state next fall, and that he chose 
to remain with the national ticket, what- 
ever the consequences, rather than to go 
down to defeat in a contest for the Senate 
seat which he held so long. 


SF ) 


HE “hunger march” of unemployed 

workers who gathered at Washington 
to be present at the opening session of 
Congress and to petition for unemployment 
relief, has reminded many history students 
of the march of “Coxey’s army” upon the 
national capital in the spring of 1894. 
Times were very bad in the country then. 
and millions were without work. Jacob S. 
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CHARLES CURTIS 


Coxey, a business man of southern Ohio, 
got together a considerable body of un- 
employed and a march was made on Wash- 
ington. When the “marchers” arrived, 
Coxey and other leaders were arrested for 
disregarding the signs, “Keep off the grass,” 
on the capital grounds. His followers 
melted away, but the incident has found a 
place in the history of the nation. 

The recent army of “marchers” came to 
the capital from different directions. Many 
of them travelled in automobiles and trucks 
—not in high-powered limousines as the 
cartoonist suggests—but in old cars which 
had been borrowed or which had been fur- 
nished by sympathizers for the occasion. 

In several cities disorders have attended 
the movement of these groups. They have 
undertaken to hold meetings of protest 
along the way, and some of these meetings 
have been broken up. Concerning the ef- 
forts to discourage this “march,” the Wash- 
ington News makes this comment. 


The U. S. Secret Service has provoked much 
legal lawlessness in connection with unemploy- 
ment demonstrations. Saturday the Secret 
Service flooded the country with a long prop- 
aganda story about a nation-wide “hunger 
march” under alleged Communist direction. 
The purpose of this story, as reported, was to 
frighten local authorities into breaking up 
this rather small demonstration before it 
reached Washington and embarrassed the 
Administration. 

If that was the purpose, it has been achieved 
in part. Local authorities in several cities and 
states have begun to interfere with the law- 
ful progress of the caravans toward Wash- 
ington. 

Apparently the U. S. Secret Service and 
some local officials have forgotten that it is 
not illegal to be a Communist, that it is not 
illegal for unemployed citizens to travel to 
Washington, that it is not illegal for the un- 
employed to hold peaceful demonstrations, 
but that it is illegal for the police or the Se- 
cret Service to violate the constitutional rights 
of those citizens. One of those constitutional 
liberties is the right of petition. 

Very few of the nation’s 7,000,000 work- 
ers who are deprived of the right to work 
thru no fault of their own, are Communists. 
But a great many will be converted to Com- 
munism if. Federal and local authorities are 
allowed to start a reign of terror against the 
unemployed. 


a) 


HE second Round-Table Conference 
has come to a close. After a formal 
declaration of his government’s policy 
toward India, on December 1, Ramsay 
MacDonald, prime minister of Great ‘Brit- 
ain, pronounced the conference at an end. 
The United States of India, or an all- 
India federation, does not as yet exist as 
a result of the second Round-Table Con- 
ference. A constitution has not yet been 
accepted. Ramsay MacDonald, in his ad- 
dress delivered at the last meeting of the 
conference, declared that the British gov- 
ernment was favorable to an all-India fed- 
eration. This would comprise the inde- 
pendent and semi-independent states ruled 
by princes and chiefs and the British prov- 
inces in India. He stated that within a 
month, several committees would be named 
to work out the details of a constitution. 
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POLITICAL SOURCE MATERIAL 


Two members of the Department of 
Government of the University of Okla- 
homa, Cortez A. M. Ewing and Royden 
J. Dangerfield, have prepared a very serv- 
iceable set of readings in American Govern- 
ment and Politics—“Documentary Source 
Book in American Government and Poli- 
tics’ (New York, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, $3.48). A distinguishing feature of 
this book is its free use of recent material. 

The national and state governments are 
covered quite fully. There are historical 
readings which throw a light upon the early 
plans of American union, upon the work- 
ings of the government under the Articles 
of Confederation, upon the drafting of the 
Constitution and upon the principles and 
development of the Constitution. There 
follows a wealth of matter illustrating the 
activities of the government under its pres- 
ent organization. 

To indicate the scope of this work we 
may examine the treatment of Congress. 
It is the more interesting to see to what 
extent the readings illuminate the work- 
ings of Congress since that body is just 
now coming into session and is therefore 
the object of general attention. We find 
three chapters on Congress: one on the 
House of Representatives, one on the Sen- 
ate, and one on the procedure of Congress. 
In the first chapter the Apportionment 
Acts of 1911 and of 1930 are given. There 
are three readings to illustrate rules rela- 
tive to the qualification of members. There 
is an extract from the “Congressional Rec- 
ord” recording the procedure at the time 
Nicholas Longworth was elected to the 
speakership four years ago. There are 
readings on impeachment and on the privi- 
leges and immunities of members. In the 
chapter on the Senate there are numerous 
readings on the case of Frank L. Smith 
who was elected to the Senate a few years 
ago from Illinois and was denied a seat. 
The procedure of the Senate is considered, 
the standing rules being quoted. There is 
also an extract from Vice-president Dawes’ 
speech suggesting a reform of Senate rules. 
Under the confirmation of nominations 
power, there are readings on the case of 
Judge Parker who was appointed to the 
Supreme Court two years ago and rejected 
by the Senate. There are further readings 
on the Senate and foreign relations. The 
chapter on the procedure of Congress con- 
tains material on the “lame duck” amend- 
ment, on the progress of bills through the 
two houses, on the lobby, and on investi- 
gational functions of Congress. 

It is of course highly desirable that the 
more or less abstract explanatory material 
in a text on government be supplemented 
by a book of readings in order that the 
student may witness the operations of the 


THE LIBRARY TABLE 





government in concrete cases. Thus vivid- 
ness is lent to the consideration of the 
subject. This book by Ewing and Danger- 
field handles the problem very well. The 
contemporary material which it furnishes 
should help students of civics or govern- 
ment to obtain definite pictures of the ac- 
tivities of the government and of its pres- 
ent problems. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 


John K. Winkler, who has written biog- 
raphies of several great American indus- 
trial leaders, including John D. Rockefeller 
and J. Pierpont Morgan, has now added to 
his list Andrew Carnegie. He calls the 
book “Incredible Carnegie” (New York: 
The Vanguard Press. $3.50). The char- 
acter of this Scotch financier, who rose 
from humble origins to a place as one of 
our great captains of industry, appears to 
have been contradictory. “Andrew Car- 
negie, I suspect, was the greediest little 
gentleman ever created,” says the author 
in his opening sentence. Again he says, 
“Carnegie was a flaming individualist, em- 
ploying jungle methods in trampling out 
competition. The Scot built up an impreg- 
nable organization by crass application of 
the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. 
Those who could not stand the pace were 
tossed aside, mercilessly. In every Car- 
negie plant there was a scrap heap for men 
as well as for metals.” Mr. Winkler then 
tells the story of Carnegie’s rise to power. 
He describes the methods by which he 
achieved his fortune, which at one time 
amounted to $350,000,000, and by which he 
obtained a dominating place in the steel 
industry. 

A contradiction in the Carnegie person- 
ality is shown in his relations to the work- 
men. He associated among them pleas- 
antly, spoke in defense of their rights to 
organize, and won their confidence, but 
when the great Homestead strike was on in 
1892 he sanctioned the most brutal meth- 
ods of repression. Greedy though he was, 
if Mr. Winkler is correct, he gave away 
all but about $50,000,000 of his great for- 
tune, establishing libraries and engaging in 
other philanthropic enterprises. He spent 
millions in the cause of peace and though 
his efforts may not have been practical 
they were sincere. 

The author does not appear to be pro- 
found in his psychological analyses but he 
has given us the main outline in the life of 
an important American industrial leader, 
and he has put his story in an exceptionally 
readable form. 


RUSSIAN TRAGEDY 


A bit of history that is as strange and 
as interesting as any fiction has been writ- 





CZAR NICHOLAS II OF RUSSIA AND HIS FAMILY 


An illustration from “The Real Romanovs” by Gleb Botkin (Fleming H. Revell). 
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CHICAGO’S FAMOUS LAKE FRONT BOULEVARD 


An illustration by E. H. Suydam from “Chicago: A Portrait,” by H. J. Smith (Century). 








ten about the Russian royal family during 
the last years of the reign of Czar Nicholas 
II. It is “The Real Romanovs” by Gleb 
Botkin (New York: Fleming H. Revell. 
$3.00). Mr. Botkin, who at the age of 
thirty-one is now trying his hand as a nov- 
elist in New York, spent his youth at 
Czarskoe-Selo, the royal suburb of St. Pe- 
tersburg. His father was personal physi- 
cian to the czar and as a boy he was in 
close association with the czar’s family 
and was well acquainted with the promi- 
nent characters about the court. He tells 
a fascinating story about court life in those 
days. Particularly interesting is his ac- 
count of the outbreak of the war and of 
the frenzied enthusiasm which was felt by 
all the little clique about the czar. It was 
the general impression that there would be 
a short war and a certain victory. The gen- 
erals felt certain that they would enter 
Berlin in two or three months. 


Intense in its dramatic interest is his 
story of the revolution and of the banish- 
ment of the royal family. Dr. Botkin chose 
to go with the royal family into Siberian 
exile and Gleb later followed them. It is 
a graphic picture which he draws of the 
life in exile at Tobolsk and of the alter- 
nating hopes and fears. Then there is the 
story of the taking away of the royal fam- 
ily, of the execution of the czar and of 
his relatives, and of Gleb’s father. Gleb 
himself escaped by way of Vladivostok to 
Japan and after a while came to America. 


Then there is the story of Anastasia, 
stranger than the plot of a detective yarn— 
how this daughter of the czar, shot along 
with the rest, was taken outside the city 
where the bodies of all of them were to be 
burned; how a Russian peasant found her 
still alive and while the soldiers, supposedly 
on guard, were drunk, took her away; how 
she was finally carried to Rumania and at 
last found her way to Germany and then to 
New York. 

The author does not undertake to ana- 
lyze the Russian Revolution. He merely 
tells of things as he saw them—tells of 


them with a vividness which holds the 
reader intense in his interest to the last 
page. This is a remarkable story of one of 
the dramatic episodes in modern history. 


PORTRAIT OF CHICAGO 


It is always unfortunate when some one 
fact about a city, or an institution, or an 
individual, receives so much publicity as 
to prevent a proper appreciation of other 
characteristics. ‘That has happened in the 
case of Chicago. This bustling metropolis 
of the Middle West, alive as it is with an 
energy and ambition uncommon even 
among American cities, and filled as it is 
with beauty, is thought of throughout the 
world as the capital of gangland. Racket- 
eers and murderers there are in Chicago. 
They constitute one of the great problems 
not only in that city but in all the large 
centers of population in the United States. 
Chicago has not the best record in the 
country with respect to crime, nor has it 
the worst. But irrespective of this blot on 
American civilization which may be seen, as 
elsewhere, in Chicago, that city has had a 
marvelous development during the last cen- 
tury and it is today one of the most at- 
tractive and interesting of the great cities 
of the world. 

A fine description of this great city is 
to be found in “Chicago: A Portrait,” by 
Henry Justin Smith (New York: Century 
Company. $5.00). The book is beautifully 
illustrated by E. H. Suydam. The illus- 
trations alone would lend distinction to 
the book, but the descriptive matter gives, 
as the title indicates, a picture of the city 
and its institutions. 

The work is not primarily historical, 
though a bit of history is thrown in— 
enough to give a proper setting to the in- 
stitutions which are described. Here is a 
picture of the real Chicago, the great stores 
of the “Loop,” the suburbs, the universi- 
ties, the parks, the stock yards, the mar- 
kets, the museums. It is a fine portrait 
which the author draws of a great Ameri- 
can city 
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F ever there was a period for rejoicing, 

this is the moment—every heart in unison 

with the freedom and happiness of the 
people, ought to beat high with exultation 
that the name of WASHINGTON from this 
day ceases to give a currency to political iniq- 
uity, and to legalize corruption. A new era is 
now opening upon us, an era which promises 
much to the people; for public measures must 
now stand on their own merits. 


Thus spoke B. F. Bache, editor of the 
Aurora, on March 4, 1797, the day that 
Washington retired from the presidency. 
His denunciation was mild 
compared to that expressed 
by many of the Republi- 
cans. It is indicative of the 
extent to which political 
abuse was practiced in 
those days. Both parties were guilty of 
the use of vituperative language such as 
one seldom hears today. A year after Ed- 
itor Bache had congratulated the country 
for being rid of Washington, Chief Justice 
McKean, of Pennsylvania, a Republican, 
made this statement from the bench: 


Abuses 
of Free 
Speech 


Every one who has in him the sentiments 
of either a Christian or gentleman, cannot but 
be highly offended at the envenomed scurrility 
that has raged in pamphlets and newspapers, 
printed in Philadelphia for several years past, 
insomuch that libelling has become a kind of 
national crime, and distinguishes us not only 
from all the states around us, but from the 
whole civilized world. Our satire has been 
nothing but ribaldry and Billingsgate: the 
contest has been, who could call names in the 
greatest variety of phrases, who could mangle 
the greatest number of characters; or who 
could excel in the magnitude and virulence of 
their lies. Hence the honor of families has 
been stained; the highest posts rendered cheap 
and vile in the sight of the people, and the 
greatest services and virtue blasted. 


What was to be done concerning this 
widespread abuse of the privilege the peo- 
ple had of speaking and writing freely? 
That problem presented itself to those who 
were piloting the new government—a gov- 
ernment which had been erected on the 
principle of free speech. Should limits be 
placed upon this right? Was it better that 
people should be allowed full reign in criti- 
cizing the government and the govern- 
mental officials, or should freedom of 
speech be limited in such a way 
as to prevent utterances which 
might be calculated to bring the 
government into disrepute and to 
produce lawlessness and disorder? 


These questions, as we have said, 
vexed the governmental leaders in 
the early days of the Republic, 
but they were not 
peculiar to that 
particular age. 
They have vexed 
those in authority 
at all times. They 
rank today among the most im- 
portant and the most difficult of 
our governmental problems. The 
question as to the proper limits to 
be placed upon speech and the 
press is a continuing political is- 
sue. The problems of freedom or 
restriction with which the John 
Adams administration had to deal 
appear in the present day. The 
form of the problem has naturally 
altered with the changing of eco- 
nomic conditions and political is- 
sues, but its essence is the same. 


Similar 
Problems 
Today 


The problem, then as now, was 
complicated by the fact that 
many of the people who resorted 
to abusive language and language 
calculated to incite to disorder 
were foreignérs. There were 


litical controversies. 
admic disputes. 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


Frenchmen in America who were conspir- 
ing to popularize in this country the prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution, just as 
there are Russians in America today who 
are conspiring to popularize the principles 
of the Russian Revolution. For example, 
Bache, editor of the Aurora, was accused 
of being in communication with the French 
government, just as certain American ed- 
itors are now accused of being in com- 
munication with the Russian Communists 
who control the government of their na- 
tion. Let us see now how the Federalists 
of John Adams’ time handled this admit- 
tedly vexatious governmental problem. 


The method of dealing with it was to 
pass the historically famous Alien and Se- 
dition Laws. The Alien Law gave the 
president the power to or- 
der out of the country any 
foreigner whom he consid- 
ered dangerous to the pub- 
lic peace, or whom he 
thought guilty of plotting 
against the government. If the alien did 
not obey, he might be imprisoned for as 
much as three years. This law was, how- 
ever, never enforced. 


The Sedition Act made it an offense 
“unlawfully to combine and conspire” in 
order to oppose the measures of the gov- 
ernment, in order to prevent a federal of- 
ficial from doing the work of his office, or 
in order “to commit, advise, or attempt 
to procure any insurrection, riot or unlaw- 
ful assembly or combination.” It pro- 
hibited the publication of a false or perni- 
cious writing against the government of 
the United States, the president or Con- 
gress, with the purpose of stirring up ha- 
tred or resistance. As the bill was origi- 
nally passed by the Senate it declared that 
anyone who, in speech or in print, justi- 
fied France or defamed the government of 
the United States should be imprisoned. 
The bill with this reference to the support 
of France went to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where it was defeated only by 
the casting of the speaker’s vote. 


The 
Federalist 
Solution 


What is the judgment of history con- 
cerning the wisdom of these laws enacted 
by the Federalists? In answer to that 
question John Bach Mc- 
Master says in his “His- 
tory of the People of the 
United States”: 


Fatal 
to the 


Federals 
For passing the act there 
was unquestionably great 
provocation. No man who has not waded 
through the political literature of the closing 
years of the last century can form any con- 
ception of the depths of falsehood, of knavery, 
of calumny, of shameful abuse to which it 
is possible for writers of pamphlets and edi- 
tors of newspapers to descend. Yet the Se- 
dition Law was most untimely and unwise. 
Had the Federalist congressmen assembled in 
caucus and debated by what means they 
could make themselves more hated than they 
had ever been before, by what means they 
could destroy their present power, by what 
means they could turn thousands of “black 
cockaders” into bitter and inveterate foes, 
they could not, by any possibility, have found 
a means so efficient as the law against libel- 
ous and seditious writing. Hamilton saw this 
plainly and begged them not to set up tyr- 
anny. Energy, he reminded them, was one 
thing; violence was another. But they would 
not listen to him. Their faces were set toward 
destruction. And, from the day the bill be- 
came law, the Federal party went steadily 
down to ruin. 


J. S. Bassett, in his “The Federalist 
System,” makes this comment: 


The alien and sedition laws grew out of a 
momentary hysteria, not incomparable to that 
which produced the Salem persecutions for 
witchcraft. They were passed by men of 
strictly honest convictions, in the belief that 
they would redress an evident evil; but they 
rested on an outworn ideal. Their failure 
left a deep impression on the public con- 
sciousness. Never since that day has our gov- 
ernment attempted to regulate what citizens 
should think or say about public officials. 


But despite the fact that the federal 
government has not since that time en- 
acted laws similar to those of the Adams 
régime, the issue relative to the limitation 
of free speech has remained an active 
one. Twenty-eight states of the Union 
now have so-called ‘“anti-syndicalism” 
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UNDER MODERN CONDITIONS LABOR TROUBLES OFTEN TEST FREE SPEECH 


In the days of the Alien and Sedition Laws alleged abuses of free speech occurred mainly in the course of po- 
Today questions of limiting freedom of speech usually come up in connection with eco- 
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laws. Criminal syndicalism has been de- 
fined by the United States Supreme Court 
as “any doctrine or precept advocating, 
teaching, or aiding and abetting the 
commission of crime, sabotage (which 
word is hereby defined as meaning willful 
and malicious physical damage or injury 
to physical property), or unlawful acts of 
force and violence, or unlawful methods 
of terrorism as a means of 
accomplishing a change in 
industrial ownership or 
control, or effecting a po- 
litical change.” 

As we have seen in our 
study of the Harlan County, Kentucky, 
case, these laws against criminal syndical- 
ism are sometimes so interpreted as to 
prevent fairly moderate criticisms of the 
methods of those who hold political or 
economic power. Many other restrictive 
measures have been enacted. Concerning 
these restrictions upon speech and press 
the Nation, which is a liberal magazine 
strong in its advocacy of freedom of press 
and speech, makes this comment: 


Recent 
Aspect of 
Problems 


More and more the government, sometimes 
directly and sometimes through self- consti- 
tuted agencies which it fosters, fears, or 
winks at, tends to interfere with what shall 
be published or read, what shall be produced 
on the stage, what ‘shall be taught in the 
schools, what shall be said in political debate. 
The bogey of the “radical” or the “unpatri- 
otic” is used to suppress dissent, to curb crit- 
icism of functionaries, or to load the statute 
book with vindictive laws. Searches, seizures, 
and arrests without warrant or even reason- 
able suspicion of wrong, confinement without 
specific charge, partisan trial, and conviction 
foreordained are increasingly incidents of the 
day’s news. Save where open and avowed 
dictatorships prevail, there ishardly any coun- 
try in the world in which the citizen is less 
free from official meddling in his business, his 
social activities, and his private life, or in 
which the opportunities for the free expres- 
sion of uncanonical opinions are less abun- 
dant, than is the case in the United States 
today. 


The question as to the proper limitations 
of free speech is as much alive today as it 
has ever been. The states have established 
many restraints and the constitutionality 

of these restraints is frequently 
questioned. Some time ago, for 
example, Minnesota enacted 4 
law providing for the suppression, 
as a public nuisance, of a “mali- 
cious, scandalous, and defama- 
tory, newspaper, magazine, oF 
other periodical.” This naturally 
gave the courts much authority 
over the press for they could de- 
cide what kind of material came 
within this definition. The consti- 
tutionality of this act was carried 
to the United States Supreme 
Court and the law was set aside 
as being in conflict with the con- 
stitutional right of free speech. 
In voting to set aside the decision 
of a California court dealing with 
the criminal syndicalism law, 
Chief Justice Hughes gave the 
following argument against strict 
restraints on the freedom of dis- 
cussion: 


Progress depends on new thought 
and _ the development of original 
ideas. All change is, to a certain 
extent, achieved by the opposition 
of new to the old, and insofar as it 
is within the law, such peaceful op- 
position is guaranteed to our people 
and is recognized as a symbol of 
independent thought containing the 
promise of progress. It may be 
permitted as a means of political 
evolution, but not of revolution. . - 
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this international body. He was anxious 
to have this step taken in the interest of 
world peace, holding that America’s adher- 
ence to the court would be a further as- 
surance against future war. But the Sen- 
ate took no definite action. Although it 
was at one time prepared to join The 
Hague tribunal upon certain conditions, it 
js not at all certain that the present mem- 
bers are ready to accept the recommenda- 
tion of the president. Many of them be- 
lieve that this country should remain aloof 
from European affairs. They object to the 
close relation which exists between the 
World Court and the League of Nations. 

Another subject which has occupied a 
prominent position on the political stage in 
Washington is the navy. A bitter contro- 
versy has been going on between the presi- 
dent and an organization known as the 
Navy League. This body has 
openly criticized Mr. Hoover for 
his policy of economy in naval ex- 
penditures. When he requested 
the Navy Department to cut 
down its expenses by some sixty 
million dollars during the next 
fiscal year—the year starting July 
1, 1932—this group attacked him 
in a violent manner. But the 
president is in favor of world dis- 
armament. He hopes for the suc- 
cess of the disarmament confer- 
ence of next February. For this 
purpose, the United States has 
joined other nations in a one- 
year’s arms truce and has prom- 
ised to build no new ships before 
November, 1932. It is the opin- 
ion of the Navy League, however, 
as well as that of certain members 
of Congress, that America is mak- 
ing a mistake by not increasing 
the size of its navy. They believe 
that our navy should be as large 
as that of any other country and 
that it should be built up to the 
size authorized by the London 
Naval Treaty of 1930. Despite 
the efforts of the administration 
to curb the expansion of the navy, 
some congressional leaders will 
doubtless recommend the expend- 
iture of large sums to build new 
ships and thus create a larger 





constantly confront the country. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


Congress will consider methods of bal- 
ancing the government’s budget. While 
the economies recommended by the presi- 
dent are considerable, they cannot be suffi- 
ciently large to make up the deficit. The 
only way, therefore, will be to find new 
sources of revenue, because the treasury 
cannot continue its borrowing policy in- 
definitely. Many plans have already been 
proposed to increase government receipts; 
others will be brought forward during com- 
ing weeks. It is generally conceded that 
taxes will have to be raised. Probably 
Congress will decide to increase the tax 
rate on incomes by imposing higher taxes 
on those whose annual incomes are large. 
Some senators have recommended that the 
present tax on incomes over $100,000 
be doubled, and that fewer exemptions be 
made so that small incomes will also 
be subject to taxation. 

It has also been suggested that a luxury 
tax be levied on such articles as radios, 
automobiles, perfumes, talking pictures, 
and airplanes. There is also agitation for 
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not be dead during the Seventy-second 
Congress, and every opportunity to bring 
them forward will be seized by those who 
wish modifications. 





SPANISH CONSTITUTION 





After four and a half months of de- 
liberation the Constitutional Assem- 
bly of Spain completed the new republican 
constitution on December 1. Determined 
to wipe out every mark left by the former 
monarchy, the Spaniards have drawn up 
their constitution along the most liberal 
lines. Both men and women over the age 
of twenty-three will have the right to vote. 
Church and state are definitely separated 
and Catholicism will no longer be the only 
authorized religion of the country. Educa- 
tion is placed under the control of the state 
rather than of the church. Divorce may 
be had by mutual consent on the part of 
a married couple. For the first time in 
the history of Spain, women may seek to 
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THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN SESSION 


In this, the largest body of Congress, representatives gather to debate and vote upon the many issues which 
The same thing goes on in the Senate, a few hundred yards away. 


States territories located in the Pacific and 
Caribbean, were represented with appro- 
priate displays. The exhibits of the Philip- 
pine Islands, Porto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Samoa and Hawaii all drew consider- 
able attention by the spectators. Now that 
the Colonial Exposition has closed, the 
buildings will all be removed or demolished. 
In the next month or so, Vincennes, the 
suburb of Paris where the exposition has 
been held, will resume its normal appear- 
ance. The reproduction of Mount Vernon 
will not be destroyed, however, but has 
been presented to the Paris headquarters 
of the American Legion, Pershing Hall. 





4-H CLUBS 





The United States Department of Agri- 
culture recently announced that the Na- 
tional 4-H broadcasts for the 1931-32 sea- 
son will feature as their topic “Learning 
to Know America’s Music.” These pro- 
grams are broadcast on the first Saturday 
of each month over a National Broadcast- 
ing Company chain. The musical 
series will be divided into several 
parts — Indian music, American 
Negro spiritual songs, patriotic 
songs, hymns and religious songs, 
country dances, America’s favo- 
rite songs, and favorite com- 
posers. The programs will also 
include talks on phases of 4-H 
club work by two club members, 
a boy and a girl, as well as selec- 
tions by the U. S. Marine Band. 

The 4-H clubs are organiza- 
tions whose members are boys 
and girls of our rural districts 
between the ages of ten and 
twenty. Their purpose is to im- 
prove rural home conditions and 
to diversify agriculture by edu- 
cating the young. The four H’s 
stand for Head, Heart, Hand and 
Health. The membership totals 
over 700,000 children; the gov- 
ernment staff is of 6,000 experts 
who aid in the formation and 
maintenance of the clubs. To be- 
come a member, each boy and 
girl must conduct a piece of work 
or put on a demonstration under 
guidance, showing the better way 
of caring for an acre of corn or 
cotton, raising a flock of poultry 
or a litter of pigs, growing a gar- 
den and canning the surplus, 








naval force which will be second 
to none. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


And there is the question of the Philip- 
pines. This is no new issue in American 
politics. It has been debated on the floors 
of Congress at previous sessions. The Fil- 
ipinos have insisted upon independence for 
a number of years and appear to be satis- 
fied with nothing less than complete sev- 
erance of the bonds which unite them to 
the United States. During the past sum- 
mer, the issue has been raised constantly. 
In June Senators Hawes and Patterson 
of Missouri visited the islands and stirred 
up considerable interest in the movement 
for freedom. Secretary of War Hurley has 
recently returned from a tour of inspection 
of the Philippines. He is now preparing a 
report of his investigations which is ex- 
pected to figure in the congressional dis- 
cussions. It does not seem likely, how- 
ever, that the advocates of Philippine in- 
dependence will be given sufficient support 
in Congress to enact the desired legislation. 

Of the domestic problems commanding 
the attention of Congress, the most urgent, 
and possibly the most important, is that of 
government finances. For many months, 
the government has not been making ex- 
penses. Its income from taxes, customs 
duties and the other sources of revenue has 
not been adequate to pay its costs of oper- 
ation. It has had to borrow large sums of 
money by selling bonds. Its deficit is now 
larger than it was during the Civil War. 
Last June, it was nearly one billion dollars 
behind, and its debt has been increasing 
month after month until now it has reached 
nearly two billion dollars. 


a general sales tax whereby the federal 
government would receive income from all 
goods sold. Then, there is the proposal 
that postage rates be raised. These pro- 
posals will be presented, analyzed and de- 
bated during the Seventy-second Congress. 

Congressional leaders also feel great con- 
cern over the unemployed whose numbers 
have now reached more than six million. 
This problem has become more serious 
than it was at the last session. Should the 
government offer direct aid to these peo- 
ple? The president has not favored direct 
unemployment relief by the federal gov- 
ernment, but has maintained that this 
should be done by state and municipal gov- 
ernments and by private organizations. But 
all senators and representatives do not 
agree with him. Many believe that the time 
has come for immediate and direct action. 
It has been proposed that millions, or bil- 
lions if necessary, be spent by the govern- 
ment on public works, such as road-build- 
ing, to create new jobs. 

Recently a committee of the Senate has 
been studying the proposition of unemploy- 
ment insurance. Should workers be insured 
against losing their jobs as people may be 
insured against accidents? There is a dif- 
ference of opinion on this subject; the Sen- 
ate committee itself could not make a 
unanimous decision, and it is certain that 
conflicting views will prevail if proposals 
for public unemployment insurance are 
made in Congress. 

These, and many other problems, may 
be anticipated when the Senate and House 
of Representatives swing into full action. 
Two controversial subjects of American 
politics—the tariff and prohibition—will 


be separated from their husbands. Civil 
marriages, those made by legal authorities 
are recognized, whereas formerly only 
church weddings were sanctioned. 

The Assembly will consist of one cham- 
ber only, and will be chosen by the people. 
The first president was elected by the pres- 
ent Assembly on December 8. It was ex- 
pected that Niceto Alcala Zamora, the 
former provisional president, who resigned 
a short time ago in disapproval of the As- 
sembly’s attitude toward the church, would 
be chosen. The new Spanish régime will be 
watched with interest because of the many 
new features embraced by the constitution. 
All the details relative to the exact manner 
in which the government will be carried 
on are not as yet clear. It is indicated that 
power will be divided between the presi- 
dent and the Assembly, 





EXPOSITION ENDS 





The French Colonial Exposition came to 
an end recently. For more than six 
months, millions of people from all parts 
of the world have flocked to Paris to visit 
this exposition which resembled largely a 
world’s fair. Not only were France’s col- 
onies represented with beautiful exhibits, 
but those of almost every other country 
participated. Those who visited the fair 
were able to see an exact reproduction of 
Mount Vernon, the historic home of 
George Washington. This was one of the 
outstanding features of the entire expo- 
sition. 

The American “colonies,” although the 
term is not correctly applied to the United 


making a dress or finishing a 
room, or doing other things of like char- 
acter on the farm or in the farm home. 

This movement started in Illinois, Ohio 
and Iowa in 1895. After 1914, however, it 
spread to all states, aided by additional 
funds from federal, state and county ap- 
propriations. 

Meetings are held once a month, usually 
consisting of a report by some member on 
the progress of his demonstration; after- 
wards, there is usually a program of songs 
and games. 





Railroads in the United States have been 
complaining in recent years about the 
competition given them by trucks and 
busses. In Germany, the same situation 
has existed, and now comes the news of a 
government measure to curb the advantage 
of trucks over the railways in the trans- 
portation of merchandise. Hereafter, 
German trucks must conform to a definite 
freight schedule arranged by the govern- 
ment. Non-adherence to this rule will be 
the occasion for a heavy fine. 


GERMANY’S CAPACITY 
TO PAY BEING STUDIED 


(Concluded from page 2) 

tion among a large number of Germans. 

This, briefly, is the state in which Ger- 
many finds herself today. What the mor- 
row will bring no one can tell. Germany’s 
future will largely be determined by the 
decisions of the various international com- 
mittees which will meet to determine on 
means of giving her assistance. 
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Conference Summoned by President 


to Consider Home Building Plans 





Hoover Hopes to Stimulate Construction of New Residences 
by Creating Central Loan Banks to Advance 
Money on Small Real Estate Mortgages 





For more than a year, President Hoover 
has been considering possible measures to 
stimulate home building. He has conferred 
with leading real estate men and bankers; 
he has appointed a commission to study the 
problem, for, in reality, this decline in 
home construction 
does offer a serious 
problem, The build- 
ing of new homes has 
dropped off between 
one-half and_ two- 
thirds since the de- 
pression set in. The 
effect of this reduced 
construction has been 
widespread; it has 
not been confined to 











©Harris& Ewing the builders them- 
PRESIDENT selves, but has ex- 
HOOVER tended to the very 
heart of some thirty 

different industries. The 200,000 new 


homes built annually before the depression 
resulted in an expenditure of $2,000,000,- 
000, which benefited the brick-layer, the 
carpenter, the furniture dealer, the electri- 
cian, the gas company, in addition to the 
construction companies. It is for the pur- 
pose of bringing back these conditions that 
the president has been studying the prob- 
lem during recent months. 

Last week Mr. Hoover held a large con- 
ference in Washington to discuss this sub- 
ject. More than 1,000 people who have 
been considering methods of improving the 
situation of home construction in the Uni- 
ted States met with the executive. He 
presented a definite program which, he be- 
lieves, will do much to relieve unemploy- 
ment and make it easier for people to build 
and own their own homes. One method 
by which this can be done is to encourage 
home-builders by offering greater credit 
facilities. There are many men and women 
in this country who would like to have a 
home of their own, but they are prevented 
from buying one because of their lack of 
sufficient funds to pay the entire cost. They 
must borrow the money by giving a mort- 
gage which can be paid back in installments 
over a number of years. 


Under normal conditions, this system ap- 
peared to be adequate to the needs of the 
home builders. But it is held that at pres- 
ent the man who wishes to own a home 
cannot borrow the necessary money on 
favorable terms. Banks are unwilling to 
have too much of their money invested in 
mortgages on small residences because 
when they need ready cash, there 


existence, those institutions which have 
lent money on mortgages will be able to 
borrow funds from the central banks pro- 
vided that each mortgage does not exceed 
$15,000. It is thought that this would 
encourage the smaller banks to lénd money 
to the home owner or builder because they 
would be certain that their funds would not 
be tied up since they could at all times 
borrow money from the loan banks, 

This plan does not contemplate the lend- 
ing of money directly to the man who 
wishes to build a home. Loans would be 
made only to the banks or to the building 
and loan associations. But its principal 
purpose is to help the home owner who 
must borrow money and to stimulate oth- 
ers to build residences. Due to the lack of 
these facilities in the past, many people 
have lost their homes. They were unable 
to pay off the mortgage when it fell due, 
and the bank would not make a renewal 
because it needed the money immediately, 
so it has been obliged to foreclose the 
mortgage and sell the home. Others with 
modest incomes have seen this happen to 
their friends and have hesitated to build 
homes themselves for fear that such a 
thing would occur in their case. Presi- 
dent Hoover is of the opinion that the or- 
ganization of these central loan banks 
would remove these difficulties, restore con- 
fidence, thus giving new life to the con- 
struction of homes. 





TO PROMOTE HEALTH 





Despite the rapid advancement made by 
the medical and dental sciences during re- 
cent years, it is claimed that the health of 
modern peoples is being seriously imper- 
iled by defective teeth. Leading dentists 
and doctors discussed the various aspects 
of this problem at an important meeting 
held last week in New York City. It was 
pointed out that 95 per cent of all chil- 
dren in this country have diseased teeth, 
which have the tendency to undermine the 
general health to a _ surprising degree. 
While little stress has been placed upon 
the importance of decayed teeth, the medi- 
cal profession has discovered that such 
maladies as lung abscesses, eye trouble, in- 
fection of the stomach, certain forms of 
rheumatism, are often traced to unhy- 
gienic conditions of the mouth. 

Strange as it may seem, primitive peo- 
ple who took little care of their teeth and 
who had no dentists to visit had no such 


trouble with their teeth. The skulls of the 
human beings who lived on this continent 
before the advent of modern civilization 
show that the aborigines had fine teeth and 
jaws. The dental disorders of today have 
been attributed to the foods which are 
eaten nowadays. It is claimed that they 
lack many of the substances which are nec- 
essary to perfect teeth; that these sub- 
stances have often been removed in the 
manufacturing process; that modern foods 
require but little chewing and that this re- 
sults in poor nourishment. 





CALIFORNIA FRUIT 


Whenever freezing weather sets in in 
Southern California the people have just 
cause to be alarmed. The entire citrus 
fruit crop, valued at some $100,000,000, is 
at stake. This year, the temperature drop- 
ped earlier than usual and as a result, all 
possible efforts have been exerted to save 
the fruit crop from destruction by the un- 
expected frost. The only way the danger 
may be averted is to heat the orchards be- 
cause if the temperature cannot be raised 
eight or ten degrees the oranges and lem- 
ons are lost. But California fruit-grow- 
ers are prepared to heat the outdoors in 
this emergency. An army of thousands of 
producers is prepared to light the smudges 
or fires in the orchards when the danger 
line approaches, 

In order that all those whose fortunes 
are tied up in the citrus fruit industry may 
be warned of falling temperatures, a sys- 
tem of warnings has been worked out. 
Bells, radios, telephones, motorcycles are 
all utilized to let the people know that they 
must build smudges. The government 
maintains a meteorological station > fully 
equipped to detect expected changes in 
temperature and to send out warnings. 
The cost of this organization is not borne 
entirely by the government, but is shared 
with the citrus industry, the members of 
which codperate closely in the marketing 
of their products as well as in this matter. 





COTTON HARVESTER 





Last week the Department of Labor 
made the announcement that a harvesting 
machine had been perfected which would, 
in a large measure, supplant the cotton 
picker. 

The new machine, according to reports, 
will do as much work in three hours or 
less as formerly took one man seventy- 
seven hours. If after installation, it is 
found that the machine is successful, many 
men and women who now earn their live- 
lihood in the cotton fields harvesting the 
crops will be obliged to find other employ- 
ment. It has been estimated that four out 
of every five people employed in the har- 
vesting of cotton will be thrown out of 
work, 


Pinchot Has Had 
A Colorful Career’ 


Pennsylvania Executive Left Tech- 
nical Post for Politics 





Pennsylvania’s governor, Gifford Pinchot, | 
is without doubt one of the most colorful 
figures in American political life today, © 
His career has taken him from the purely 7 
academic pursuits of his early life to a 7 
prominent place among the state governors, © 
Mr. Pinchot’s original vocation was the 
study of forestry, in which branch he be- 
came and remains a ' 
leading authority. 
However, science 
failed to provide suf- 
ficient outlet for his 
energies, and he left 
Washington, where 
he had been named 
chairman of the Na- 





tional Conservation 
Commission, to en- 
ter politics in his © H. Miller 
home state. 
He weathered sev- GOVERNOR 
PINCHOT 


eral arduous cam- 
paigns, being de- 
feated for several local political posts, ~ 
and twice for United States senator. In 
the 1922 gubernatorial elections, how- 
ever, he was elected and remained in the 
governor’s chair for four years. He then 
went out of office, to be reélected last 
year. While in office, the political activi- 
ties of Mr. Pinchot have been vigorous 
and at times somewhat spectacular. His 
most recent claim to attention is his drive 
for funds to relieve the unemployed in 
Pennsylvania. Not satisfied with the en- 
deavors of President Hoover’s committee, 
he is agitating for the permission of the 
state legislature to borrow money from 
private citizens for use in relief work. In 
this connection, he has asked Secretary of 


the Treasury Mellon, whose home is in | 


Pennsylvania, to loan $1,000,000 to the 
state at 4 per cent interest. Mellon re- 
fused to do this. Another feature of his 
campaign is the fact that he has pledged 
one-fourth of his 1931 gross income, a sum 
of about $14,000, to the fund. 


Although one of the wealthier men of 
the state, Mr. Pinchot has favored labor 
throughout. He has bitterly opposed the 
power interests in Philadelphia from the 
very beginning, complaining that the pri- 
vate corporations which supply gas and 
electricity to the people are exploiting their 
monopoly unjustly. 

During the year of a presidential elec- 
tion, many names are mentioned as possi- 
bilities for the chief executive’s position. 
Among the Republicans, Mr. Pinchot has 
frequently been spoken of as an eligible 
candidate. 








is no way they can receive it from 
these mortgages. During the past 
year, many banks have been put 
to embarrassment on this account. 
Most of their real estate invest- 
ments have been perfectly sound, 
but they were tied up temporarily 
due to the inability of the home 
owner to pay back the borrowed 
money, or to the lack of other in- 
stitutions where the bank could 
borrow money on this mortgage. 

This is the situation which the 
committee on home construction 
and home ownership has been en- 
deavoring to remedy. The presi- 
dent has suggested a plan to or- 
ganize twelve mortgage loan 
banks in different parts of the 
United States. The function of 
these central banks would be to 
make loans to the savings banks, 
the building and loan associations, 
and other concerns which have 
much of their money invested in 
mortgages on homes. If this plan 
is approved by Congress and the 
twelve central banks brought into 
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It is largely to help the owners of residences such as these that the president called 
a conference on home building and ownership. 


© Ewing Galloway 


Sas NEGRO HOUSING 


The migration of Negroes to 
cities has given rise to a real 
problem during recent years. Since 
1920, the Negro population in 
cities of the United States has in- 
creased 32 per cent. Due to the 
lack of adequate facilities for 
housing these colored people, 
there has resulted an overcrowd- 
ing in many urban centers. It 
has been found in Chicago, for 
example, that the density of ne- 
gro population is twice that of 
the entire city’s population. In 
Philadelphia, the conditions are 
reported to be even worse. Many 
negro families residing in the city, 
take in lodgers, thus contributing 
to further congestion. It has 
been charged recently that col- 
ored people are charged excessive 
rent for their apartments or 
homes. The average rent per 
room paid by white people with 
small incomes in New York City 
is $6.67, whereas the negro has to 
pay $9.50. 











